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ALONG CAME R A ! 


SUN RA is one of the creators 
of the New Jazz—a space pilot 
of the synthesiser and leader of 
the world's first intergalactic 
big band. Graham Lock beams ’ 
up to Saturn for a close 
encounter with Ra and his Ra- 
volution. 
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'When the world was in darkness, in 


darkness and ignorance, alon^ 
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HONEST JON 

IS NOW IN PORTOBELLO RD. 


where you will find a massive selection of 2nd 
hand jazz LPs + 10-inchers. Many rarities 
(Bluenotes, Riversides, Prestiges, Pacifies) 
deletions, special offers, new releases. 

* I specialise in modern jazz with the emphasis 
on hard bop & West Coast, plus an extensive 
range of Latin, African, r&b and jazz vocal. 

« Remember, I am always pleased to buy or 
exchange your records and can collect large 
amounts almost anywhere in the U.K., or you 
can send your records by post - payment by 
return. Alternatively, send your list for a 

* Wants lists always welcome. 

Now open Sundays 11-5.00 

the stuff is here! 

at HONEST JONS RECORDS 

278 PORTOBELLO RD, W. 10 01-969 9822 


IfiOB CLUB I 


606 KINGS ROAD, FULHAM, SW6 
Telephone: (01) 736 7373 

JAZZ 7 NIGHTS A WEEK 

From 12 Midnight - A Her Hours Licensed Restaurant 
Wine served with Food 
11 pm-1.30am Monday-Thursday 
11 pm - 2.00am Friday & Saturday 
11 pm-1.00am Sunday 
Enquiries from non-members welcome 


DOBELLS 

JAZZ & FOLK 
RECORD SHOP 


BOP1 John Coltrane-Coltrane Time 
BOP2 Jackie McLean-SwingSwangSwingin' 
BOP 3 Chet Baker & Art Pepper- Playboys 
BOP4 Jackie McLean & Freddie Redd-The Connection 


21 Tower Street, 

London WC2H 9NS 

THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN JAZZ RECORDS - 
NOW IN OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR! 



"AGENTS FOR NICE JAZZ FESTIVAL. 1984 
BROCHURE NOW AVAILABLE " 

Tel: 01-240 1354 Open 10am-7pm 
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The Wire pays tribute to two well-loved and respected musicians-ALEXIS KORNER, 
pioneer of British R&B, and dynamic bassist HARRY MILLER-both of whom died 
tragically at the turn of the year. 



ALEXIS KORIMER 



'One of those obstinate pillars of integrity 
without which any moment crumbles 
into banal rubbish.' 


ALEXIS KORNER's DEATH On New Year's 
Day left me feeling numbed. I had 
lost a musical friend and compan- 
iori, a piilar of integrity indeed. 

The iist of his achievements and 
the notables whom he set on the 
road to fame has been well-docu¬ 
mented recently in the media, right 
down to the tabloid dailies, a nota¬ 
ble feat for a man who never 
moved an inch in search of fame 
and fortune himseif. But this was 
Aiexis. He stuck to his guns when 
aii around threw up their reaction¬ 
ary hands in horror. 

During his chiidhood his father 
paid for piano lessons, convinced 
his son was destined for the dusty 
corridors of classicai music. When 
he discovered, to his horror, the 
young Korner playing not Chopin 
but Jimmy Yancey the piano lid 
was locked tight. Later when Aiex¬ 
is took his eiectric guitar into the 
hallowed surroundings of folk 
clubs he was received with suspi¬ 
cion and fear, and iikewise in the 
trad jazz estabiishments. He had to 
fight his way through a thick wali 
of resistance, but he won through 
and in fact was instrumental in 
breaking the steriie hoid which 
trad had on the jazz scene in the 
late '50s and early '60s. 

Alexis had strong musical princi¬ 
ples. He disliked categories and 
saw music as a whole story rather 
than separate chapters; he also 
viewed jazz and biues as being 
historically linked and sometimes 
regretted the way in which his 
discipies had forgotten the music's 
origins in their rush to make their 
first miliion. Blues Incorporated, 
his group during the '60s, though 
constantly changing its personnei, 
was dedicated to the notion that 
jazz and biues waiked the same 
line—a line in fact which met head 
on the blues purists anxious to 
protect their tweive bars against 
all-comers. 

It was a record by Blues In¬ 
corporated, featuring the iike of 
Dick Heckstail-Smith, Johnny 


Parker and Phii Seamen, which for 
me opened the door from biues into 
jazz and beyond, and lead me di¬ 
rectly to Charles Mingus. Like Min¬ 
gus, Aiexis Korner believed in mix¬ 
ing different musicai ingredients 
together; the repertoire of a iater 
Biues incorporated, for example, 
included Bessie Smith's "Yellow 
Dog Blues' and the blues standard 
'Going Down Siow', pius pieces by 
George Russeil and Ornette 
Coleman. 

When, as an impressionable 
teenager in the mid '60s, I dragged 
my old BSR reel to reel up to his flat 
on the pretextof conducting some 
research into the rise of British 
R&B, I was realiy making a piigrim- 
age to pay homage to a musicai 
guru who had set me on the path to 
understanding and appreciating 
biack music. Aiexis had great musi¬ 
cal vision, recognising the impor¬ 
tance of Ornette Coleman when 
the critics (and pubiic alike) were 
screaming for his head. Likewise he 
saw the biues as a feeling, not 
necessariiy something tied to a 
musical equation of strict tweive 
bar lengths. Again, though strong- 
iy non-religious, he ioved gospei 
music for its sheer overwhelming 
intensity. 

My own recoliections of Alexis 
Korner are of a tireless messenger 
taking his wisdom into some un- 
likeiy places; singing 'Roll 'Em 
Pete' to a bunch of seven-year-olds 
on a kids' teievision programme; 
sitting next to Tom Jones on an 
Eamonn Andrews' chat show; pre¬ 


senting his own jazz programme on 
a private radio station and having 
to read the commerciais himself 
(good training for the future. And, 
by the way he aiways refused to 
attach his TV advertising voice to 
any product in any way connected 
with South Africa). 

His recent BBC radio programme 
became a focal point for a new 
audience wiiiing to have its ears 
opened to the wide range of black 
music. It's hard to see anyone being 
able to fill the gap; in fact, it's 
impossible to imagine anybody be¬ 
ing capable of picking up the man¬ 
tle of musical integrity which Alex¬ 
is wore with such distinction. He 
belonged to an era which respect¬ 
ed musicai values far more than the 
present, though he worked tire¬ 
lessly to change things. 

His obituary of one of his own 
influences. Muddy Waters, in a 
previous W/re had hopefuily been 
the start of reguiar contributions to 
our pages, but that aias has been 
crueily curtailed. Instead I find 
myseif sadly writing his own obit¬ 
uary. Thus, life can be so cruel. 

All that's left is to paraphrase 
Aiexis's own words on his hero; 
'Fifty-five is too young an end for a 
very great and incalcuiably influ¬ 
ential man without whom the 
worid would not be hearing music 
as it does now.' 

Thanks for everything, Alexis, 
T/ie Wire would not have existed 
without you. 
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LESTER YOUNG was one of 
the most lyrical stylists in all of 
jazz. In this survey of his life 
and work, Keith Shadwick 
details the celebrated 
recordings with Count Basie 
and Billie Holiday, and refutes 
the popular notion that Lester's 
post-war playing had gone 
badly awry. 



WE ENIGMA 









OUT OF THE BLUE . . . 

... comes another glorious batch of re-issues from one of the 
world’s most renowned jazz catalogues — Blue Note, an irre- 
sistable selection of gems which jazz fans would hate to be 
without! 


NOW AVAILABLE ON PALO ALTO 


P*ao« PASO.. P^r;p:'"r:.:.S:s,c.,Un,OPU,nn 
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AND HERE'S A SELECTION OF OUR 
BEST SELLING RHYTHM & BLUES 
RE-ISSUES ON ALADDIN + IMPERIAL 


Available from all good record shops 

:::: 

Marketed & Distributed by 

^ Conifer Records 

Horton Road, West Drayton, Middlesex. 














































'Lester's "Lady Be Good" solo was the one, perhaps, which did most to 
change jazz for good. Listening to it now, it's as if a typical swing-style 
date is transported to another plane with Lester's opening statement. 

It's simply timeless.' 

























around him noticed that he often didn’t seem 
to care whether he lived on or not. After a 
considerable lay-off from the studio, he made 
a series of lacklustre sessions, displaying little 
real interest or command. The dates he went 
on to make with Harry Edison and Roy 
Eldridge—enough material for three LPs— 
show a loosening of his grip on life. Only on 

ness come flooding through, and some of 
them are heartbreaking in their sadness. 

A studio reunion with Teddy Wilson in 
the mid-‘50s saw a much-improved Lester 
coming to grips more/umlj^with his musical 


at feeling. But the tone is faltering and 
wobbly, and the end result is almost distress¬ 
ing. It is the playing of a great man struggling 
to use his powers to the full again. More 
rewarding, because more robust and energet- 

various formats between 1950 and the close 
of 1955, where the excitement of the crowd 

memorable things. 

A similar high-spot, and one of the very 
last, is the live tapes recently released on Pablo 
of Lester in Washington, I>cember 1956. 
These four LPs show him hugely enjoying 
himself with a house piano trio, playing with 
unwavering commitment. Some of his solos 
are merely routine, and occasionally he falters 
in the unfolding of ideas; sometimes he relies 
m ‘licks’. But none of his work here is devoid 


le wonderful feelings and 
discoveries. Highlights from these tapes 
include a moving ‘1 Can’t Get Started’, and a 
rendition of Tea For Two’ that is full of 
playful humour. 

That was close to the last date of real 
significance for Pres. He appeared at New¬ 
port in both 1957 and 1958, and while the 
former date sees him reunited with Basie, his 
contributions are by no means essential Lester 
Young. Similarly, his appearance in the TV 
special The Sound Of Jazz shows him in 
listless and inconsequential form. His last 

before his death, is painful to listen to. 

CODA 


This has been a necessarily brief indication of 
where to find some of the greatest Pres on 
record. For reasons of space, many sessions 
from all parts of his career have been silently 
passed over. Two in particular deserve some 
sort of mention; the 1940 ‘Rehearsal Session’ 
with Goodman and Christian, which some 
claim to contain Young’s greatest solos. 
While perhaps not being quite that, once 
heard, they are unforgettable. The other date 
is Young’s second meeting with Nat Cole, in 
a trio with Buddy Rich, from 1944. Original¬ 
ly recorded by Norman Granz for Mercury, 
they have been re-released on Verve many 
times, and are equal to anything he did. From 

with care, and let your own ears guide you! 



Max Harrison discusses the 
first recordings of American 
composer PHILIP GLASS from 
the viewpoint of their debt to 
non-Western musical forms and 
the unfamiliar concept of time 
upon which they are based. 


OBVIOUSLY MUSIC CAN be thought of in a 
number of different ways, some of which 
seem to be mutually exclusive. Among the 

structure which unfolds in time. Just how this 
affects us will depend upon how we exper¬ 
ience time, and upon our relationship to time 

The nature and meaning of time—-^d the 
question, even, of its reality—are profound 
and complex matters which probably are not 
fully understood by anyone on this planet. 


Yet it is evident that different stances have 

of history and by different civilisations, 
including contemporaneous ones. The atti¬ 
tude taken by an individual’s own particular 
culture is, however, so deeply buried within 
them that we rarely think about these 

Perhaps the greatest significance of the music 
of Philip Glass, and that of certain other 
composers mentioned below, may be that it 
points tow’ards approaches to the nature of 






































tr°oTnd"and ‘ br'rXi^g w “dist!ngu‘s“h 
between music and anything else in life. 
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In the first of what we hope 
will become a regular book- 
review slot in The Wire, Brian 
Priestley considers collections 
by two writers who exemplify 
different approaches to music 
criticism; and Anthony 
Wood rounds up some 
recent jdiscographies. 


GRAPHIES 



In the 13 years since the first edition of Martin Williams’s book, the 
surface of jazz has changed considerably. ECM, fusion, neo-bop, the 

totally unknown in 1970, and indeed none of them rates a mention in 

But the substance of Jazz does not change. Therefore it is entirely 
reasonable for a volume entitled The Jazz Tradition to consist of 22 
essays, all but two of them about a single important figure such as 
Ellington, Parker or Ornette Coleman. The chapters which have been 

and Mingus and, although in the context it’s still a surprise to find 
space devoted to Horace Silver and John Lewis, coverage is on the 
whole well balanced. The amount of revision of previously published 

dismissing nearly all of the ’70s Sonny Rollins, it is less safe to do the 
same with Miles. But. in each case. Williams's attitude is more 
understandable after reading his perceptive comments on their earlier 

To get the most out of the wide-ranging references, you do need a 
detailed knowledge of the history of recorded jazz, or at least access to 
a good library. (The fact that my attitude to the book has mellowed 
somewhat since its first appearance is not unrelated to my increased 
familiarity with the performers and individual items mentioned.) 

reading, so as not to miss the message, and i would have welcomed 
more detail on the question of rhythmic style-changes. The subject is 

rhythms of ’European classical’ and the non-verbal culture of Afro- 
American music leave us no vocabulary for it—but 1 feel that 
Williams’s general approach is right and his specific remarks wrong, 
or at least over-simplistic. However, as with some of the judgments on 
particular pieces or aspects of a musician’s work, it is the mark of a 
good critic to make you feel you've gained insights even if you 
disagree from time to time. 

Unfortunately Williams’s thoughts are not always best served by 
his own writing style, and a suitable antidote is Balliett’s book. His 
patented impressionistic descriptions of the music, though excellent 
for conjuring up the sound in your mind’s ear, are less in evidence in 
these interviewed-based pieces on both greater and lesser jazz figures. 
Four of these overlap with Williams and, where he evaluates the 
records with occasional reference to the career or the psychology, 
Balliett details the often fascinating personality and social back¬ 
ground. You pays your money ... but, for this amount of money, a 
book as rich in information and anecdote as Balliett’s is emasculated 
without an index. 


THERE ARE STILL misunderstandings about what exactly a discography 

particular musician, which includes recording dates, titles of tracks 
and the musicians’ line-up; as such, it is an important document in 
tracing the music’s history. The art of discography seems at last to be 
receiving greater recognition and. in particular, the more recent 
developments in music are at last attracting the discographer’s 

In the last few months, we have received many discographies from 
several countries, and rather than review them in depth it’s probably 
more appropriate to just list them, giving the addresses from which 
they can be obtained. 

First up are three published in West Germany by Jazz-Realities: 
25 YEARS OF FISH HORN RECORDING-STFA F LACY 
1954-79, compiled by H.L. Lindenmaier; Sl’BCONSCIOUS- 
LEE—LEE KONITZ 1947-82, compiled by Michael Frohne; THE 
MAN WHO NEVER SLEEPS—CHARLES MINGUS 1945-78, 
compiled by H.L. Lindenmaier & Horst J. Salewski. These are 
available from specialist shops such as Mole Jazz. Dobell’s and Ray’s 
Jazz Shop. 

From Japan comes THE GIL EVANS DISCOGRAPHY 1941-82 
by Tetsuya Tajiri. A long overdue look at the interesting recording 
career of one ofjazz’s greatest composers. Mole Jazz have copies of this. 
Also widely available from specialist shops is A C/.//-7*Oi?D 
BROWN DISCOGRAPHY by Wales’ own Bsib Weir. 

More difficult to find are a series of little booklets published by the 
Swiss magazine Jazz 360: the very under-rated saxophonist JOE 
McPHEE by Gustave Cerutti; BOOKER LIITLE by Pierre-Andre 
Monti; and EVAN PARKER by Gustave Orutti & Riccardo 
Bergerone. Also compiled by Riccardo Bergerone. that great 
champion of improvised music, is COMPANY 1976-1983, a 
remarkable work not only documenting the records made by the 
various Company formations led by Derek Bailey, but also all its 
concerts and radio broadcasts. These four can be had from Jazz 360, 
Ave Du Marche 8 3960 Sierre, Switzerland, but be prepared for 

us if in difficulties. 

Another discography on CHARLES MINGUS by Michel Ruppli 
is published in Frankfurt by Norbert Ruecker and should be easily 

From the Danish Discograpical Publisliing Co comes THE ZOOT 
SIMS DISCOGRAPHY by Arne Astrup. 

And from Belgium comes a comprehensive look at one of the 
important groups of the last 15 years. THE ART ENSEMBLE OF 
CHICACOby Eddie Janssens & Hugo De Graen, as well as a guide to 
ANTHONY BRAXTON, both published by New Think Discogra- 
phical Research who also promise future bot)ks on Mai Waldron. 
Jimmy Giuffre, Roland Hanna & Jackie Byard. Sam Rivers. ClitTord 
Jordan & Booker Ervin. 20 Years of AAC'M Recordings, and finally 
Art Ensemble Of Chicago—The Live Performances. We wait with 
bated breath. Wc hope to be the distributors for these discographies, so 

have trouble tracking down. 
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Throughout a career that has 
spanned the best part of four 
eventful decades, LEE KONITZ 
has remained a saxophone- 
stylist supreme, standing out as 
a challenging individualist in 
the music. 



Here Stan Britt talks to Konitz 
about this path-finding 
saxophonist's long career—and, 
in particular, about his 
productive association with 
that enigmatic pioneer Lennie 
Tristano. 



KONITZCDLOGY 
















EMF EXCURSIONS INTO TREE-FORM 

what were the first real efforts at free-form playing in jazz. The 
Capitol recording by the Lennie Tristano Sextet of Tristano’s 
‘Intuition’ (8) presaged the free-forming exploits of the Sixties—and it 
still retains a remarkable freshness even today. Konitz believes that 
‘Intuition’ was a natural-evolution process for all the participants. 

‘I was always playing that freely, by myself Until we tried it in 
Lennie’s grqup. I hadn’t attempted this with other people. It was just 
strange; first of all, that that group wasn’t able to stay together and 

that Lennie decided he didn’t just want to play a totally free kind of 
piece at a concert. He preferred to play the traditional material, and let 
it develop from there. And that was a fine premise, because a 
performance frequently went “out". When it was gotten all together, 
it really was very interesting. Very exciting.’ 

For years, Konitz has been actively engaged in teaching. Naturally, 
many tutorial activities relate to his experiences of working with— 
and watching—Tristano at the helm. For instance, during his last visit 
to Britain, where he played a season at London’s Canteen, he took time 
out during the day to give lessons to a British student. The lesson 
yesterday was based on this idea ‘bout: What is it that we’re playing? 
As improvisers, it sounds very nice to say, quote, You’re makin’ up a 
line from a blank slate, unquote. But where do you draw the line from 
being truly creatively vulnerable—and just being a dummy!’ 

So. where do you draw the line? 

‘Well, 1 think there’s a certain criterion, musically, of a melody 
adding up to an interesting phenomenon in some way. However, 
whatever you think of as an interesting melody, it doesn’t matter 
where it comes from—whether it’s pre-conceived entirely, or made 

We’re supposed to make it up as we go. That’s still my concept, and I 
get in a loiia trouble—most of the troubles 1 have with rhythm 
sections, 1 attribute to that element ...’ 

mAREVELATm.., 

Konitz admits that the last portion of his as: 
wasn’t especially happy. But he doesn’t like to an 
it. One admission Konitz i5 prepared to 
associate’s general reaction to another genius pianist-composer. ‘Right 
up until the end. he was puttin’ down Monk. Can you believe that? 
That saddens me, man ...’ 

No doubt, too. that revelation will sadden—and shock—Tristano’s 
many admirers ... 

The most unlikely juxtaposition of disparate talents that, somehow, 
worked was the merging of Lee Konitz within the framework of the - 
Stan Kenton Orchestra. To give credit where due, Kenton made sure 
that the Konitz brand of sensitivity was never obliterated by his own 
brand of wall-of-sound creations. And the altoist received more 
national—and. eventually, international—exposure through his 15- 
month stint with Kenton than hitherto. The Tristano fraternity. 


Ideally, we're supposed to be composers on our feet, to make it up as 
we go along.That's still my concept, and I get in a lotta trouble -most 
of the troubles I have with rhythm sections I attribute to that element.' 
















AT A TIME when the second generation of 
British improvisors emerged to adopt their 

the first generation had largely defined its 
parameters of activity (either settling into a 
free jazz work area or eschewing structured 
settings completely—with only one or two 
exceptions), a maverick group by the name of 
Henry Cow was carving a niche of its own 
which straddled both free improvisation and 

Henry Cow emerged from Cambridge on 
the back of winning John Peel’s Rockortun- 
ity Knocks contest and gradually established 
for themselves a formidable reputation play¬ 
ing around the London circuit and creating 
venues and work for themselves. Under the 
banners of the Cabaret Voltaire and the 
Explorers Club, they established playing 
situations in which they invited improvisors 
to'join them (Lol Coxhill and Derclf Bailey 
were amongst those who accepted). Never¬ 
theless, their involvement with composition 
and. (admittedly sophisticated) rock struc¬ 
tures lead to a distinct lack of credibility in 
the eyes ‘of many free improvisors. 

Fred Frith was their guitarist who also 
doubled on other instruments such as violin 
and piano. Frith has continued to balance 
interests in both freely improvised and 
structured music, and this has lead him to the 
conclusion that the two are very different and 
separate musical activities, but not 
incompatible. 

SOMETHINGSEGMINGWITHCOW 


‘I’ve spent years and years now playing 
both kinds of music—in fact, playing a lot of 
different types of music. With Henry Cow 
we often thought about and talked about and 
practised different ways of integrating im¬ 
provisation with written music. We ended 
up coming to the conclusion that it’s actually 
more effective for an improvised piece to 
start in space and end in space than for it to 
attach itself to any sort of structure. When it 
is attached it’s no longer improvisation of any 
real kind; it becomes an effect. 

‘If you try and link two written pieces with 
improvisation then what you get isn’t impro¬ 
visation, it’s a link. You’re starting from’A 
and you’re moving to B, and you’re inevita¬ 
bly trying to shape it in that way. I think 
that’s a very phoney kind of improvising. It 

then you react against them by doing 
something shocking—it’s all very 


Henry Cow recorded three albums for the 
Virgin label and the Virgin subsidary, 
Caroline, and released a double album of live 
material (some of it also featuring Robert 
Wyatt) which has subsequently been re¬ 
issued by Henry Cow’s own label. Broadcast. 
The studio albums incorporate improvised 
material, but in many instances this is used as 
the raw material which can be altered, re¬ 
shaped, re-fashioned and incorporated merely 
as elements of the finished album as a whole. 
From the album ‘Unrest’ onwards this was a 
conscious decision; to use the studio as if it 


From his early days with Henry 
Cow to his latest Skeleton 
Crew project, FRED FRITH has 
maintained a keen interest in 
playing both freely improvised 
and structured music. Kenneth 
Ansell outlines the curious path 
of the musician who downed 
his guitar to play-a bookshelf ! 


BALANCING 



'I gradually realised that if I was goittg to lay the guitars out flat then 
the guitar itself was becoming less and less relevant. The only 
important things were a set of resonating strings and the position of 
the pick-ups.' 


























in th».way his live work in Britain represent¬ 
ed him a frustrating one: “It’s taken me five 
years to be able to come to London and to 
play a gig which doesn’t just involve 
improvising. Thar’s not a situation 1 have in 
any other country. In New York, Europe, 
Japan ... 1 play mostly in rock venues. So it 
strikes me as nonsensical that even when I do 
get here I can’t get a gig in a rock club because 
people think it’s too weird.’ 

However, it is true to say that with Frith's 
most overt attempt to reconcile—in one 
project—the two different areas of his 

Ralph (due for imminent release under the 
title Cheap At Half The Price). 

The idea was that my third (and final) LP 
for Ralph was going to be all home-made 

and make other things like wind and 
percussion instruments. That was naive really 

kinds of so-called ‘primitive’ instruments, so 1 
might just as well use them as models. 1 could 
up with ideas for biscuit tins and the 


like. 31 
didn't n 


Is I HI 

1 applicable to what I 


quently opportunities to see him perform in 
this country were rare. Those appearances he 
did make gave a distorted perspective on his 
activity. When he appeared it was in freely 
improvising groups: the I'oice of America 
trio, a large group which also included Lol 
Coxhill. Dagnur Krause. Keith Rowe, and 
Phil Minton, and as a member of I>?rek 
Bailey's Cxunpany. A closer look at his 
recordings indicated that his activity in the 
States continued to maintain a balance 
between free improvisation and structure. - 

He had. for instance, recorded two albums 
of structured rock music for the Ralph label 
{Crainty and Speechless), appeared on record¬ 
ings by The Residents {Discoiiw and The 

with Chris Cutler and Dagmar Krause in 
their Art Bears trio {Hopes atid Pears, Winter 
Songs and The World As It Is Today). He 
played with the Material caucus to extend the 
rock/funk format towards more disparate 
elements and they with him in Massacre, 
where freely improvised and free rock 
elements were found colliding and succumb¬ 
ing to a rock-orientated format. Similarly 
Fred Frith and C'hris Cutler’s duo album Live 
In Prague And Washington finds a rock 
undertow anchoring their improvisation in 
an urgent present tense. 

Naturally. Fred Frith found this imbalance 


‘1 was telling everyone about this album 1 

1 was actually doing it: but nothing was 
coming our. In the end I abandoned that idea 
as an absolute theory and just made the record 
anyway. There are some tracks which use the 
home-made instruments a lot, and others— 
the majority—don’t use them at all.’ 


THE SKELETON CREW PROJECT 

Frith’s recent appearance in Britain, at the 
Actual ’83 festival, found him in the com¬ 
pany of two separate groups: Skeleton Crew 
and Duck And Cover. Both groups combine 
improvised music and structure. The latter is 
a large group built around Cassiber and the 
Art Bears originaly to perform Art Bears 

mateYial. The former is a duo of Fred Frith 
and Tom Cora, and is currently the epicentre 
of Frith’s activity. 

“My big commitment now is to Skeleton 

such as the third Ralph record and the second 
album with Henry Kaiser (Who Needs 
Pnemies) which have been hanging over me 
for some time and which are all, one by one. 

concentrate on Skeleton Crew, although 1 
still do the odd improvised gig. usually in 
New York and usually with John Zorn.’ 
Although Frith has always balanced the 

been an equal balance and the emphasis of his 
work, dictated by interest and circumstance, 
has shifted. He describes the shifts that have 
brought him to Skeleton Crew as feeding off 

indulging a frequently symbiotic, though 


oblique, relationship. 

“When 1 started improvising I’d almost 
been working in a straight line from scratch: 
from Shadows music to folk music to rock 
... I'd done a little bit of everything and 
ended up in improvised music. I was using all 
that stuff but ended up overplaying. I’m 
much more careful now about where I put 
things, and 1 think I'm a better listener. 
Improvising is really a fascinating form 
because you listen in different ways and 
constantly surprise yourself by how your 
listening habits can change. I find now that I 
have confirmed for myself that I most enjoy 
improvising with just one other person. Big 
groups 1 don’t enjoy—the manner of listening 

“But then I found I was getting bored with 
improvising constantly and not getting an 
outlet for performing written music live (and 
that had been really close to me for several 
years). So I started to think about using home- 

And I’m trying to apply some of the things 
that came up in the course of improvised gigs 
to written music. I’m still in the middle of 
that process now with Skeleton Crew. 

‘in Skeleton Crew, if a sound that we've 
developed in improvising is applicable to a 

there. It's really down to what you need in 
any given context: in Skeleton Crew we're 
working more and more on songs and they 
provide a very specific context so we have to 
think about very specific sounds and ap¬ 
proaches to playing for each song. We also 
use a lot of techniques live which we 
developed in the studio. At the ICA gig. for 
example. Tom was using a noise gate attached 

gig. And it’s very important when there are 
only two of you and you’re trying to make 
the live sound as broad as possible. 

“But however much I enjoy improvising and 

two side by side, except in Skeleton Crew. It’s 
within the context of structure where I’ve 

without detracting one from the other. That’s 
quite exciting because it’s never worked 
before in.that way. We do improvise in 
Skeleton Crew^ but _somehow the whole 

Earlier this year Skeleton Crew recorded 
their first album in Switzerland: it remains to 
be seen whether Fred Frith and Tom Cora 

vised music and one in the song form, the 
sheer abrasive intensity of their performance 
at the ICA—coupled with the acumen with 

No doubt purists of all persuasions will be 
affronted yet again. 
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In response to TfiG Wire'^, two 
previous Albert Ayler pieces, 
Mike Names reveals the true 
circumstances of the 
saxophonist's death, and 
reassesses his controversial 
experiments with soul, R&B and 
gospel music. 
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VI HEDD, THE dynamic Californian saxophonist, played two weeks in London 
recently. Knowing the fire she can generate and given the fact that women 
musicians—especially Black ones—receive so little exposure in this country, 1 
took some Black women to hear her. They were entranced and excited by her 
virtuosity and verve. At the same time they were disturbed. ‘1 felt really funny 
watching her up there in front of all those white people,’ said one, 1 had to 
agree. The situation was incongruous: a crowd of white men accompanied by a 
few women. Black artist on stage playing her heart out. Business as usual in the 
jazz community, in fact, but exasperating to those who know the music as a 
statement of racial pride. 

That any musician copes with this schizophrenia surprises me, but then 
Africans in the Diaspora have survived 400 years in white society. Working in 
nightclubs has got to be one of the easier options. In some ways the white 
audience has been necessary for the music’s economic survival, but although the 
nightclub routine is something with which I’m only too familiar, at times I 
find it hard to relate to the connection between artist and audience. 

But the fact that the situation has always been taken for granted here is what 
is really surprising. Jan Diakow hit the nail on the head with his letter in the 
last Wire about the way that writers ignore the music’s reason for being. An 
interest in Afro-American music used to be indicative of radicalism amongst 
Europeans. Now all that has changed. Audience and critics often seem 
completely disconnected from the radicalism that has always been implicit in 
the music itself Indeed some critics treat the suggestion that there is more to 
the music than music itself with derision. 

Oh yes, of course the musicians get write-ups and people buy their records. 
Everyone knows who the major innovators are and, with some exceptions, they 
are still the favourites. But how often do the jazz critics’ consider why the 
music exists? Or familiarise themselves with the social movements taking place 
alongside its innovations or the politics that influence its direction? 

When they do mention these matters, the tone is dismissive. There’s an 
example of this in Gary Giddins’ recent book Riding On A Blue Note. There he 
feigns surprise at the music some artists played in the ’70s, Artists who, he 
wrote, had never expressed an interest in the music that preceded them, 
suddenly began paying tribute to their antecedents. Presumably he referred to 
people like Miles and Stevie Wonder dedicating works to Ellington, and the 
Art Ensemble and Braxton playing Charlie Parker; certainly he felt secure in 
his position as critic to question—(ever-so-slightly, you understand)—the 
underlying motivation. 

But no writer concerned with the music should have been surprised. What 
these musicians did merely reflected attitudes current throughout Afro- 
America. The need to hold up the achievements of the past for inspiration and 
encouragement was constantly stressed in the period following the Civil Rights 
Movement. So, above all, was the importance of celebrating innovators and 
innovations on Black terms. 

The derisory position taken by many writers seems to me to be born not of 
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ignorance but cultural arrogance. If the writer is honestly unaware of the 
movements taking place in Black society—and as most writers are white there 
is, 1 suppose, some excuse for this—surely a more respectful response to such 
phenomena would be to admit to being ill-informed? and then, to try to do 
something about that? 

It is not as if the idea of the music as a resistance strategy or as having 
meaning other than ‘art’ or ‘entertainment’ is undocumented. It is the lack of 
interest in this function that disturbs me. 

To illustrate how the jazz’ world is totally disconnected from the 
mainstream of radical events, take a recent example: some months ago the 
young Dub poet Michael Smith was murdered in Jamaica. In November Race 
Today organised a tribute to him in Brixton. It featured several Afro- 
Caribbean poets and-musicians and the distinguished writer and activist Amiri 
Baraka flew in from America for the occasion. As LeRoi Jones, he wrote Blues 
People, one of the most penetrating books about Afro-American music and the 
first major work on the subject from a Black. The concert was well publicised' 
and drew a large crowd. 1 saw people there 1 knew from diverse worlds. And 
yy where were the jazz people? This was an event of considerable interest to 
anyone involved with black music, yet 1 recognised one—just one—’jazz’ face. 
Perhaps Afro-Caribbean culture has little significance for many reading this. 
And even knowing about Dub poetry you might still be drawn more to the 
work of Sidney Bechet or Cecil Taylor. But it is the tendency of not waiiliitg to 
know that I find so dangerous. And the fact that the white-oriented world of 
jazz criticism—at least in Britain—is set up to preveiil you from getting to 
know about anything other than the recognised handful. 

It is noticeable that to this day, most British writers avoid the terms ‘Black’ 
or ‘Afro-American’ when talking about jazz’, terms which are commonplace in 
other areas of the music press. Why do they feel so reluctant to acknowledge 
the source of the music? And why, when the musicians themselves have long 
requested the use of such terminology, is their preference so frivolously 


Someone—1 forget who—once pointed out that the one thing people outside 
the jazz world know about the music is that it is something Black, whereas the 
people who are involved in it are always at pains to call it anything but. 

Curious, isn’t it, this overwhelming need to attract attention to the music’s 
universality, the ‘Look, we can do it, too!’ syndrome. It is as if white people 
cannot bear to admit that there is anything Blacks have achieved alone. 

Until this understanding informs the way the music is discussed, the jazz 
press' will never enrich our lives as it might. It has not always been like this 
and is not so in, say, France, where the monthly Jazz Magazine writes about 
musicians worldwide but never ceases to involve its readership with Afro- 

Thinking of the marvellous 'Vi Redd again—she bears down on the blues 
like she invented it. But then, of course, she did, 
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